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When the chairman of the college section wrote and asked me 
to present a paper on the college aspects of the subject as assigned, 
his instructions were that I was to make "suggestions as to pro- 
cedure on the part of the colleges, supposing that they could count 
on such a course in English in high school as the one outlined in 
the Reorganization bulletin." 1 In view of these instructions I hope 
what I shall say during these next few minutes may not be regarded 
as trespassing on the ground of the Committee on College English 
appointed a year ago. 

If we may consider this as the first official step toward some 
more intelligent and adequate nation-wide correlation and 
co-operation in English between secondary schools and higher 
educational institutions, I conceive my main task to be that of 
preliminary analysis. Such analysis will concern itself primarily 
with a review of certain well-known facts, with a reinterpretation 
of others, and with a few fundamental suggestions on the basis 
of the facts thus presented and interpreted. 

This is a period of readjustment in the educational world. The 
official beginnings of this readjustment as it relates to our par- 
ticular problem of co-operation and correlation between high schools 

1 "The Reorganization of English in the Secondary School," United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1917, No. 2. 
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and colleges one finds in the first report of a committee of the 
National Education Association on the Articulation of High 
Schools and Colleges presented in 191 1. A statement concerning 
this committee and the later developments of it appears in a 
preliminary bulletin on "The Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion" {United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 41) : 

The commission on the reorganization of secondary education is a logical 
outgrowth of the first report of the committee on the articulation of high school 
and college presented in 1911. At that time the committee submitted a broad 
definition of a well-planned high-school course and recommended the liberaliz- 
ing of college-entrance requirements so that a satisfactory completion of any 
such well-planned high-school course would be accepted as preparation for 
college 

It was recognized that such liberalizing of college-entrance requirements 
would bring to the high school not only greater opportunity for usefulness, but 
also increased responsibility for the reorganization of secondary education. 
Consequently in 191 2 this committee recommended the appointment of sub- 
committees to report on various high-school subjects. Accordingly, ten 
committees were appointed by the president of the National Education 
Association during the ensuing year 

In 1 913 the committee on articulation of high school and college recom- 
mended the formation of a commission to include the committee already organ- 
ized, a committee on mathematics, a committee on art, and a reviewing 
committee. 

This is the first chapter of the story of reorganization, which affects 
all high-school subjects as well as English. 

The chairman of the general committee on reorganization, 
Clarence D. Kingsley, as chairman also of a committee on college 
entrance requirements, compiled and had published this same 
year a report as a government bulletin (" College Entrance Require- 
ments," United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 7) 
which contains further pertinent material as to the trend of matters. 
The report reads: 

Unless the American high school and the American college are adjusted, 
we have no real educational system. The adjustment of parts, each of which has 
a separate legitimate function, calls for relationship that cripples none of its 
parts. But the relationship commonly existing between the high school and 
college cripples both. The problem is a broad one, but the solution depends 
to a considerable extent upon the amount and flexibility of college-entrance 
requirements. 
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This committee, quoting in its support the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching that the rigid traditional course 
of study in high school as the only preparation for college is undesir- 
able, recommends at the close of the report that "college admission 
should be based solely upon the completion of a well-planned high- 
school course." 

In harmony with this recommendation Mr. Kingsley as chair- 
man of the general commission indicated to the chairmen of the 
committees on the different subjects the following as results to be 
secured : 

It is hoped that this commission will (a) formulate statements of valid 
aims, efficient methods, and kinds of material whereby each subject may best 
serve the needs of high-school pupils; (6) enable the inexperienced teacher to 
secure at the outset the correct point of view; (c) place the needs of the high 
school before all agencies that are training teachers for positions in high schools; 
(d) secure college entrance recognition for courses that meet actual needs of 
high-school pupils. 

The far-reaching and revolutionary nature of the readjustments 
here indicated are too well-known to need comment. 

Now the official beginnings of this readjustment as it affects 
.English are adequately reviewed in the report which is the basis of 
our present discussion. I summarize from it briefly facts and 
statements significant for our purpose: Historically, English had 
little or no place in our preparatory schools. Largely through 
the demands of the college and university, instruction in English 
composition and literature was established. And through their 
entrance requirements there developed a distinct type of uniformity 
as to the basic content of preparatory-school English. Officially 
the protest against this uniformity and the modern movement for 
reorganization began in New York City and State during the years 
1907-8-9. The crux of the objection was to the uniform entrance 
requirements and to the examinations. "And it was agreed that 
a determined effort must be made to bring about reform." So, as 
will be recalled, they presented the situation before the English 
Round Table of the Secondary Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Boston in 19 10. As a result a committee was 
appointed "to make protest to the National Conference on Uniform 
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Entrance Requirements in English and the college-entrance exam- 
ination board." This committee from the National Education 
Association, consisting entirely of representatives of public educa- 
tion, at the meeting of that body in 191 1, was somewhat changed 
and enlarged and was united with a committee from the then 
newly organized National Council of Teachers of English as one 
of the committees on general reorganization. Their work was 
officially completed with the publication of their report in 1917. 

Since this report is to be the basis for correlation of the college 
with the high school in English the point of view of the committee 
is of distinct significance for us. I review or summarize statements 
which are pertinent. In general, they affirm that " the high school 
has ceased to be mainly a preparatory school," "that it has 
definitely established itself as a finishing school (in the good sense 
of that term) rather than a fitting school, " that the entire doctrine 
of "preparation" for higher institutions is fallacious, and that in 
a few years we shall see the American high school fully established 
as a people's college. 

In harmony with the instruction of the chairman of the Com- 
mission the committee express their purposes as follows: 

Three definite purposes the report is intended to serve, namely: (1) to 
provide school authorities with information useful in arranging courses of 
study and in providing proper conditions; (2) to assist teachers in choosing 
valuable material and in handling it according to the best methods; and (3) to 
lay a basis for articulating elementary school and high school and high school 
and college in such a way as to make possible the best types of work in each. 

I may add that this committee on reorganization, of thirty members, 
consisted with very few exceptions of public school administrators 
or teachers. 

On the basis of the facts thus far summarized the following are 
rather obvious preliminary conclusions: 

1. Reorganization of secondary education in English, only one 
aspect of the general educational readjustment, was initially a 
protest against college entrance requirements and college entrance 
examinations. 

2. Officially the report, which consists primarily of a course of 
study based on this protest, has the approval or indorsement of 
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three powerful national bodies: the National Bureau of Education, 
the National Education Association, and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

3. This course as outlined represents definitely the judgment 
of the public high-school group rather than that of the high-school 
and the college groups. 

4. So, since articulation with the college was only a minor 
consideration in the formulating of this course of study, there is 
only one logical first step for the colleges to make. They must 
take the report seriously in relation to their own curricula; and 
they must make an analysis of it from the point of view of its afford- 
ing preparation for courses now offered in the first and second 
years of the higher educational institutions. I do not believe that 
this last suggestion is actually as platitudinous and obvious as it 
seems. The high schools have officially reorganized their English 
courses. The colleges depend on high-school graduates as grist 
for their mill. There are three courses open to the colleges: they 
must adopt, reject, or adapt. 

Bearing in mind these facts and assuming that an official con- 
ference for co-operation in English between high schools and colleges 
is in prospect, what is the next consideration? (I say officially, 
because actually for years the great body of high-school and college 
or university teachers have been working shoulder to shoulder in 
the interests of elementary- and secondary-school education in 
English.) This query turns our attention to the college and uni- 
versity situation as it affects the English problem. And I should 
emphasize here that we are meeting as a national body of English 
teachers. Our concern is primarily with a national and not a 
city, state, or sectional aspect of the problem. 

In the first place, then, we may observe that with the exception 
of the eastern colleges and universities there is in the United 
States no longer the employment of formal college entrance exam- 
inations in the historical or traditional sense of the word. The 
actual practice in this respect is clearly indicated by the follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter by Mr. Wilson Farrand, the secretary of 
the Board on College Entrance Requirements: 
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There are thirty-three (higher educational institutions) which belong to 
the Board, all of them from New England and the Middle States, Cleveland 
being the farthest western point. The institutions which rely exclusively on 
the Board to determine the admission of candidates are Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Boston Tech, Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, and Wellesley. 
The other colleges admit largely by certificate, but belong to the Board because 
they find the examinations useful, and because they wish to have a voice in 
the setting of standards. The Secretary's report for 192 1 has not been pub- 
lished, but in 1920 candidates taking the examinations gave over one hundred 
colleges and universities which they expected to enter, and for which they 
were taking the examinations. Since all of the western institutions admit on 
certificate, naturally the Board is not used to any great extent there, but in 
the East it is used largely, even by certificate accepting colleges. 

Whether there is co-operation or articulation or not, the majority 
of the higher educational institutions simply open their doors and 
receive the graduates of the high schools who have conformed to 
some kind of entrance requirements. To be sure, a minority of 
private institutions which do not require entrance examinations do 
establish some such restriction as to prevent the admission without 
examination of the inferior students graduating from the high 
schools. With fifteen high-school units as the standard of entrance 
we find a chaotic variance as to requirements of subjects. The 
most nearly uniform of these is three years of English. And even 
that is not universal. An example of one of the most democratic 
changes — or bolshevistic, if you please to call it so — is that of one 
of our state universities. In December, 1919, the higher educa- 
tional authorities of this state adopted the following regulation: 

A graduate of any public four-year high school will be admitted without 
examination to such collegiate work as he is prepared to pursue in (the higher 
educational institutions of this state). This provision adds about two hundred 
to the list of high schools whose graduates are received into the state institu- 
tions without entrance examinations. All that the high-school graduates need 
to do to get into college is to present a certificate of high-school credits signed 
by the principal or superintendent of the school. The doors are absolutely 
open between the high school and the state institutions which this state has 
provided for higher education. 

A local satirist writing in jovial vein concerning this new regulation 
in the state educational journal tells of an imaginary questionnaire 
which he "mercifully did not send out to a large number of school 
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superintendents, high-school principals and teachers, high-school 
pupils, and a few laymen." Of the one hundred fifty replies which 
he did not receive he imagines the following: "'My only regret,' 
writes a well-known high-school principal, 'is that the plan was 
not adopted years ago. We intend at once to eliminate Latin and 
other foreign languages and substitute something useful. I have 
long felt that credit should be given for home projects, and the 
opportunity is now afforded to carry out my plan without inter- 
fering with college preparation. From now on credit will be 
given for sweeping the floor, raising poultry, building dog houses, 
shoveling snow and mowing lawns, and for other home enterprises 
requiring the intelligence and skill acceptable to the institutions of 
lower learning.'" 

Another of his ironic bits runs: "An up-to-date high-school 
teacher expressed herself as follows: 'It will remove English and 
mathematics from their present favored positions in the curriculum 
and put them on a plane of equality with other subjects. It has 
always seemed to me unfair that the universities should insist on 
ability to use good English and an acquaintance with English 
literature as rigid prerequisites for admission. Required mathe- 
matics was even more reprehensible.' " 

He concludes with this parting shaft: "The Ten were, as might 
be expected, quite agreed that it meant a lowering of standards of 
scholarship and a perversion of the meaning of education, but as 
they are all representatives of the Old School and the Old Tradi- 
tions and are slowly but surely peregrinating toward their dotage, 
why bother about them?" In some respects he has summarized 
the situation beyond need of further comment. 

Again, although there is no examination for entrance in the 
majority of the higher educational institutions, there is pretty 
generally given during the first week or so of the semester a test in 
English composition as a result of which students not meeting 
more or less elementary requirements are assigned to a class in 
sub-Freshman English. The university of the state to which I have 
just referred has such a procedure. In harmony with this, also, a 
few colleges and universities as a result of this quality test, assign 
a select group of these superior students to an advanced Freshman 
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English class. Finally, I know of at least one university that is 
establishing as an added quality test in English an examination in 
reading. By this I mean a test of the student's ability to interpret 
intelligently passages of ordinary prose. 

Some of the pertinent conclusions we may draw from these 
general facts are: 

1. There is no longer any danger that in matters of English 
courses the colleges and universities will dominate the high schools. 
On the other hand, with the present open-door policy, with the 
rather chaotic internal organization of colleges and universities as 
relates to secondary schools, and with the social and commercial 
urge which is so filling our public colleges and universities to over- 
flowing that assimilation is impossible, the great danger now is 
numerical inundation. A state-university educator of national 
reputation the other day in conversation with a small group said 
that under present conditions state higher educational institutions 
could no longer expect to do much toward educating leaders. 

2. With sub-Freshman classes, secondary-school English is 
being pushed up into our colleges and universities. As a corollary 
to what we have said above, the danger of this to the general intel- 
lectual life of the institution is obvious when we consider that the 
weakest as well as the strongest student and the sub-Freshman as 
well as the graduate courses establish the intellectual norm. 

3. Minimum essentials in English composition for unconditioned 
entrance into the Freshman class are becoming pretty generally 
established. 

4. And a movement toward some kind of minimum essentials 
in literature is under way. In the Bulletin for the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English for May, 1920, is an article on this sub- 
ject by Professor G. F. Reynolds, a secondary-school and university 
teacher well known as a pioneer in the field of minimum essentials 
in elementary- and secondary-school and college English. He closes 
the article with the following suggestion: "Ability to read under- 
standingly a considerable passage of ordinary prose, familiarity 
with certain literature embodying fundamental American ideas and 
ideals, this is obviously merely a core around which to plan our 
more elaborate and diversified course. But it is a core, which 
even by itself would form no insignificant achievement." 
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With these facts relative to the history of reorganization of 
secondary-school English and to the general English situation in 
our colleges and universities freshly reviewed as an essential 
background, I now proceed to a few fundamental suggestions. 

But prefatory to this, I should state that it would be an unintelli- 
gent and cavilling college critic who would not commend certain 
aspects of the Reorganization report as marking a great advance in 
definiteness, richness of content, and logical organization of 
secondary-school English. The inexperienced teacher of English 
needs no longer be a derelict at sea. She has a very definite chart 
and compass. 

With the Reorganization report as a basis for possible articula- 
tion between high schools and colleges or universities, the following 
appeal to me as pertinent agenda: 

1. The college group may well accept the principle, as laid 
down by the secondary-school commission, that in matters of 
English there should be no essential difference between prepara- 
tion for college and preparation for life as a sequence to high school. 
The details of this may well be a matter for co-operative 
discussion — must be in fact. 

2. The college group should review the Reorganization report 
carefully and see how much "paper" overlapping there is of courses 
recommended by the Report and of courses published in representa- 
tive college and university catalogues. They will discover, for 
instance, among other things, that the Reorganization report 
outlines very definitely courses which do practically all the work 
that is done in the first semester of Freshman English in the 
majority of our colleges and universities. And they will discover 
that, in general, the first course in literature in the college is shaped 
rather from the point of view of its desirability as an initial college 
course than with reference to its articulating in any essential 
manner with high-school courses as outlined by the Reorganization 
report. 

3. As a corollary, the college group should make a critical review 
of the work as outlined by the Reorganization committee to decide: 
(a) What parts of it they accept without question as far as the 
prospective college students are concerned; (b) What parts, if any, 
are thoroughly undesirable from the point of view of the prospec- 
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tive college students; (c) What parts may be open to question as 
far as prospective college students are concerned. 

4. As a corollary, also, the college group should make a critical 
review of the first course in college composition and of that in 
literature in a large number of representative institutions to see 
what changes can wisely be made in the interests of co-operation 
and articulation with secondary schools. Of course, here we must 
keep in mind that private colleges and universities which are 
sufficiently well endowed and have the traditional cultural point 
of view may still be independent in spirit as well as in form. But 
the public higher educational institutions are — to reverse the state- 
ment of the Reorganization committee concerning the secondary 
schools — the people's higher public schools. 

5. I think, further, that the college group should posit as a 
general basis for all discussions that the colleges and universities 
must be in the future, as they have been in the past, the training 
camps for the majority of our leaders — if we are to have leaders of 
comprehensive judgment and moral power. This has distinct 
bearing on certain elements of discipline in the secondary-school 
course in English. 

6. I think, too, that it is important for the college group to 
try to get the Reorganization committee to shift emphasis relative 
to one aspect of their approach to the problem so that the teachers 
and pupils instead of coming to feel that the high school is a finish- 
ing school will, whether they continue their education or not, 
continue to regard graduation merely as another unit in a contin- 
uously complete course — to borrow a phrase of R. B. McKerrow, 
an English scholar. In other words, let them come to think of the 
high school as a table-land instead of a peak. 

7. Again, it seems to me that, without a return to the old system 
of college entrance requirements, the college group might well 
re-establish the principle of the utter wisdom of minimum essen- 
tials of uniform literature of recognized worth for all high-school 
graduates. As Mr. McKerrow, in an article on the teaching of 
English language and literature, emphasizes: "English will in the 
future have to take the place of the classics in the education of the 
great majority." And he adds that English should therefore com- 
bine elements of discipline and culture. 
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8. In logical sequence to this and to the movement in the 
elementary and secondary schools, the college group should estab- 
lish thoroughly the principle of minimum tests in composition and 
reading for entering students. 

9. As a matter which is worthy of discussion for an entire 
afternoon or forenoon, I think one of the more serious pedagogical 
problems of correlation is that of overlapping texts in composition 
and literature. Examples of this are so well known and numerous 
that it hardly needs illustration. A few cases in point are Woolley's 
Hand Book of Composition, Lomer and Ashmun's The Study and 
Practice of Writing English, and Newcomer-Andrew's Twelve 
Centuries of English Prose and Poetry. As a word in passing, I 
think this problem is important enough to be dignified by a com- 
mittee as representative as possible: i.e., from the National Council 
of Teachers of English, the National Education Association, the 
Modern Language Association, the North Central Association, the 
College Entrance Board, a representative from the office of the 
Commissioner of Education, and representatives from publishers. 

10. The college group, I should think, would co-operate heartily 
with the Reorganization committee in their most commendable 
activity looking to the better training of teachers. 

As a final word to this list of suggestions, may I say that I 
think the only hope for the intellectual life of the higher educational 
institutions of the country is in intelligent and comprehensive 
co-operation between the secondary schools and the colleges and 
universities. 



